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8 EAS ON ABI. E 


Oc. Oc. Ge. 


O a perſon who conſiders every 


thing in an impartial manner, 


and who looks upon every thing 
which he ſees and hears in the ſame 
light in which they are repreſented 
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by the political writersof the times ; ; ; that 


is, as the ſentiments of the communi- 


12 in general; or at leaſt that part of 


— * — 


it who have any regard to the intereſts | 
and proſperity of their country; I ſay, 


do ſuch a one, the conduct of the good 


people of England muſt appear very 
ſtrange and inconſiſtent. I ſhall en- 


deavour to make good this aſſertion by 


| a few, remarks on their conduct with 


regard to the late celebrated WILLIAM 
Pir r, Es now, according to ſome, 
the de/picable EARL O CHATHAM®. 


T HOUGH it will be needleſs to enu- 


merate here the many eminent ſervices 
this Max, . fall write in. 2 very 
pin. ae beers r bee _ 


tain, 8 
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* vide An ry into the Conduct of a late 


| Ri ght Honourable Commoner. 
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tain, as they are too recent to be quite 
forgotten, though, perhaps, too nu- 
merous to be all remembered; yet it 
may not, however, be amiſs to draw a 


ſhort hiſtorical ſketch of his life and 


adminiſtration for a few years paſt. 


Ws can all remember a time when 
the armies of Great Britain were rout- 
ed on every. fide, their fortreſles taken 
and deſtroyed, their navy uſeleſs and 


unactive, and their coaſt inſulted by 2 


daring and victorious enemy; its 


counſtllors Giſtracked ad Aided its 


inhabitants trembling | and quaking, 
running to hide Wenger from 


their enemies, inſtead of endeavouring 


to oppole them; a foreign force called | 


in to eat up its proviſions, and run 


away with great part of its revenues 


without ever ſtriking a blow, or being 
of any true ſervice. to the nation. 
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Such was the deplorable ſituation of theſe 
kingdoms, when he was called to the 
adminiſtration of public affairs by the 
united voice of both prince and people, 
and from which he raiſed them to 
the very pinnacle of national greatneſs : 
harmony and union reigned univerſally 
at home ; our navy rode tri umphant 
at ſea ; and victory crowned our arms, 
into whatever quarter of the world they 
were N e e 


5 
7 
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Tt was at this period that he ited 
his employment as miniſter, becauſe 
he was not allowed to purſue a plan 
which he foreſaw was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to the intereſts of Great- Britain; 
and which, if executed, would not 


only have gone near to have put 9 
finiſhing ſtroke to the war, but like- 
wiſe, in ſome meaſure, have reimburſ- 


ed 


N 
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edthe * for the enormous expence 


It had been at in the proſecution of «+ 


_ juſt, but expenſive war. 


Spain had not only given the moſt 
flagrant proofs of her partiality to our | 
enemy, but had likewiſe for a long 
time been making preparations for 
Joining them againſt us ; and though 
often called upon in the moſt friendly 
manner to givea categorical anſwer to a 
very plain queſtion, viz. whether thoſe 
_ Preparations were deſigned againſt us o 
not, had as often evaded it in ſuch a 
ſhuffling and prevaricating manner, ag 
manifeſtly ſnewed what we were ſhort · 
= Iy to expect. Their Weſt- India fleet 
was juſt then expected home, in which 
the greateſt part of their riches in that 
part of the world might, naturally 


e be * led to be {ent ; and 
* that 
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M.. * who knew very well that 


chat it was che arrivalof this only which 
they / waited for before they declared 


their intentions openly. 


Aon this 2 e came 


| ſecret ns or only through the 


natural ſagac ity of his on penetrating 
judgment, is not material here; but this 
is certain, he ſeemed very well acquainted 
with the above circumſtance, and there- 
fore. adviſed an immediate declaration 
of war, and that a flcet ſhould be ſent 
out to intercept them. Who does not 
255 at firſt ſight, ſee the depth and ex- 

lence of this Maneuvre in politics 3 


1 lappy for r England had.it then been put 


in execution ! But by the ignorance of 
ſome who could not ſee, and the vil- 


lany of others who would not, this : 


motion was unhappily over-ruled, and 


he 
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; he ene wit bear the odium ral 
a palpable negect of the true intereſts 
of the nation, as having, according to 
the general opinion, the abſolute di- 
rection of all public meaſures; prudent- 
I reſigned his. place, and the new ad- 
miniſtration ſoon. found themſclves o- 
bliged to adopt the plan they had be- 
fore ſo blindly and wilfully rejected: 
but, alas! too late to ſtrike the impor- 
tent blow which he had meditated- 
His ſovereign truly ſenſible of his merit, 
and the eminent ſetvices he had done 
for bis country, parted from him with.” 
regret, but ſuffered him not to go wich- 
out beſtowing on him a reward worthy 
the d of the giver. Mark 
now the event ! This was no ſooner 
known, but the mouth of calumny was 
ſet open againſt him ;--He Was villified, 


inſolted, ridiculed! the epithets of 
8 2 
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Villain, and Scoundrel, werenot thought 
too bad for the man, who, under God, 
had been the means of preſerving the 
| throats of thoſe who , uttered them 


from being cut by their enemies. 
He was @ traiter to his country ;— had 


 meanly ſold his integrity for a penſion; 


Patriotiſm was a farce; and the name 


of the great Commoner would never more 


be beard of. It is true, it was no more 
heard of for a time; he, like the Roman 


_ dictator of old, retreated from the 1 in- 


| ſult and abuſe of an ungrateful people, f 
and amuſed himſelf with the cultiva- ; 


tion and improvement of a few 


1 


paternal — 1 


"Hb this retreat bs continued "Rs ſome 


time, happy in the rectitude and up- 


rightneſs of his intentions, without po- 
pularity, or any ſeeming deſire of court- 


: ing it its return: But no ſooner was -the 


nation 
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nation, is but a few years before had 
treated his ſervices in ſo ungrateful a 


manner, brought again, as it were, to 
the very brink of deſtruction, by the 


1 impolitic proceedings of a weak admi- 


niſtration ; its colonies in danger of 
being wreſted from it, its trade intire= 
ly at a ſtand; and more than half its 
inhabitants ſtarving for want of em- 
ployment; its liberties encroached upon 
in the moſt ſhameful manner; and all, 
ſeemingly, anarchy and confuſion: but 
this man, this pitiſul fellow, who be- 
fore was ſaid to have ſold his country 
for a penſion, ſtep'd forth from obſcu- 
rity, and, like its guardian angel, once 


more ſnatched it from perdition, tho” 


in full oppoſition to what is generally 
called a court- party. Heavens! what 
a turn was here in the tide of popula- | 
rity ! even thoſe who but a ſmall time 
8 2 1 
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before had "OM he foremoſt t to abuſe. 
| him, were not now aſhamed to mix 
amongſt the croud, throw up their 


hats, and cry, long hoe Queen + Mary ! f 


I 'am almoſt aſhamed to proceed! 
This man, whoſe integrity was not to 
be biaſſed by a penſion of 3000 /. per Ar. 
whoſe abilities and wiſdom are ſuch as 
to have twice ſaved a nation from ruin; 
has, if we may believe the inhabitants 
thereof, ot at leaſt ſome who would be 


"OO 


* This oft to the 8 of a e he 
to whom the Lady Jang Grey had entruſted the 
command of her party; and who, when he found the 


party of Mary likely to be too ſtrong for that which 
he liad taken, baſely deſerted that unfortunate 


| d lady, and was mean enough t to be guilty of the ac 
tion 1 mentioned. | 


3 wy 
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thought to be the mouths of the N 
lic, at laſt been bought for a bauble, or 
fallen a dupe to the arts of à man, or 
ſet of men, whoſe ignorance and miſ- 
conduct had brought matters into the 
deplorable fituation we have juſt now 
mentioned. And from whence are theſe 
conclufions drawn? Would not every 
reaſonable. man, who conſiders the 
tenor and proceedings of the former 
part of his life, conclude, that it muſt 
be from a long ſeries of the moſt dia- 
bolical actions, that the public voice 
could thus be turned againſt him * 
Can any ſenſible perſon imagine, that 
the mere ipſe dixit of a few diſcontent- 
ed perſons, whoſe Ignorance. of the 
true intereſts of their country. or whoſe 
reſtleſs diſpoſitions are ſuch as to ren- 
der it abſolutely. neceſſary to exclude 
them from any ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
C 2 tion, 
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tion, | ſhould have weight enough ta 
give foundation to ſuch illiberal ſuppo- 


ſttions? And yet that this is really the 


caſe, I have little occaſion to prove, as 
T believe it will be very difficult to pro- 
duce any other ſubſtantial grounds for 
ſuch a belief. However, that 1 may 
not leave any room for well-meaning 


perſons to think there are, I will con- 


ider, in the moſt impartial ' manner, 


every ſhadow of a reaſon that can be 


* 


. brought to Luppore i it. 


a The moſt Malay ſeems 8 be, 4 
by accepting of a peerage, he has va- 


cated hĩs ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, 


and by that means deprived himſelf of 
every opportunity of ſerving his coun- 
try. Whether the former part of this 
be true or not, I muſt confeſs, is of 
too e N diffeunt a a nature far 
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me to determine with certainty ; 
but this I am very clear. in, that the 
latter does not neceſſarily follow from 
thence; and therefore, whether i it be 
true or not, is to little purpoſe ; . for. I 
apprehend t thoſe (pretendedly) ſtrenu- 
dus friends to their country. will not 

deny, that even a bad miniſtry, has, 
generally li much more weight 
with. a H of C, than any 
one of their. own members who is out 
of it; and if ſo, a good miniſtry, by 
making uſe of the ſame arts, may have 
much more. Beſides, the influence of 


a miniſtry is generally greateſt over that 
part of the C —s who are the leaſt 
concernced for the true intereſts of theit 
country; or in other words, that have 
the greateſt regard for their on; and 
that part of it who are really actuated 55 
by a a of patriotiſm, will neyer re- 

"_ 


WT) 
quire Mr. P1TT's honeſty or eloquence 
to influence them. Hence, therefore, 1 
thin k it plainly follows, that he may be 
of more ſervice, even in that reſpect, 
out of the Houſe of Commons and in 
the miniſtry, than out of the miniſtry 


and in the Houſe of Commons; and 
ſurely he was in the right to chuſe 
that department where he could be 
of moſt uſe ; fince if we may judge 
from appearances (a ching very common 
with ſome) to fill both at a time Was 
e dN | 


| Moreover, from whom are we to 
fear an encroachment on our liberties, 
or the ſuggeſtion of wrong meaſures, 
but from a weak or wicked miniſtry ? 
Now I have ſufficiently proved that 
LoRD CATHAM has not hitherto 
been a weak or 2 wicked miniſter; 
5 2 and 


rj 7 
and I preſume likewiſe, have brought 
much better arguments to prove that 
he will not hereafter be ſuch, than any 
perſon can do to prove the contrary 2. 
that he is at the head of the miniſtry, 
and has likewiſe the nomination of all 
the reſt, needs not my confirmation; 
it is brought as a weighty charge a- 
2 him 1 his enemies. 


The next thing alledged againſt him 
is of a very different caſt,-—he is not a 
e, but a fl, and fallen a dupe 
to the arts of a certain unpopular no- 
bleman. If this be really true, we have 
yet many things to ſay in his favour, 
as Humanum eſt errare ; or if you like 
it better; Nemo omnibus Boris ſapit ; 
either of which might be a ſufficient 
excuſe for mere man. Methinks too, 


ſuch a conſideration might rather ex- 
' cite 
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| eite . our pity than our contempt: The 
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mum has certainly been of great uſe. to 


His country, and if age or infirmities 


ſhould have weakened thoſe intellects, 
which have. ſo often, and fo ſucceſs- 
fully, been exerted jn our ſervice, 
ought not every honeſt man, at leaſt, 
to fit down, and bemoan his misfortune, 
rather than inſult him with ridicule ? 
But we ſeem not to | be driven ſo low 
as to accept of excuſes; we have yet 
preſumptive arguments in our fayour. 


that this is not the caſe; and are inclin- 


ed to think that more than the accuſer 
can boaſt of. Is it not ſtrange, that ſo 
honeſt, ſo upright, and ſo wiſe a man 
as Lord Cambden, ſhould either j join in 


the deception of his friend, or be ſo 


blind as not to ſee and avoid ĩt himſelf, 


if f bs had 1 not kindneſs enough for — 


Me | 


* > 
"* 
* 


* 
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. 
ſuperannuated patron to warn, and 
direct him from it? 15 ; 


But ſuppoſe we give up even all they 
can defire, and acknowledge all that 
he is accuſed of; that he has either 
wilfully, or through miſtake, given 
up all means, and opportunity of 
ſerving his country, and even taken a 
penſion and peerage along with him 
into the bargain: wherein, pray, is 
the injuſtice? Or of what have we ſo 
much cauſe to complain? Conſider 
candidly—wei gh the matter im partial 
ly. Has not the ſervices Which his 
country has received at his hands been 
great and invaluable ? the charge itſelf 
| manifeſtly implies it; and we need not 
ſurely a ſtronger proof thereof than 
the univerſal aſſent of his enemies. Is 


not then the labourer worthy of his 
D Hire? 
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hire? Or will any one be ſo hardy to 
fay that the reward exceeds the bene- 
fits received? If not, why then is he 
to be ſpurned at, and reviled for ac- 

cepting the juſt reward of his ſervices; 
whilſt others, wheſe names we never 
heard of, but on the occaſion, are every 
day receiving the ſame honours, and 
enjoying the ſameemoluments, without 
being even remarked upon for ſo do- 
| ing? What ingratitude and contra- 
diction is here! g ge 


| As tothe former: ah of the charge, 

that of giving up all opportunity of 
ſerving his country, it ſeems to me 

even. ſtill more unreaſonable. Ts the 
man who has long and. ſucceſsfully | 
ſerved his country, for that reaſon on- 
ly, to be chained; down to it, like a 
ſlave to the gallies, for ever after? 


would it not be more juſt and reaſon- 
ane 


3 
able in vs to be thankful for hat we 
have already received, than to inſult and 
abuſe him becauſe he at length chuſes 
to fit down, and enjoy the fruits of 

his labours in his old age? ſurely yes. 
But we do not, by our behaviour, ſeem 
to think that he has even a right to 
enjoy thoſe benefits which he has been 
a means of procuring for the kingdom 
in general. Let any unprejudiced per- 
ſon conſider theſe things, and then 
judge between him and his vile calum- 
niators, who has the moſt reaſon to 
complain, even ſoppoſing all that 
they can Hedge, volt him - to be 

true, 


But at preſent the caſe ſeems to be 
otherwiſe. He is, according to their 
con confeſſion, at the head of the f 
miniſtry ; and ee his bodily in- 
. e firmities 


firmities would not permit him to ac- 
cept of a place of ' buſineſs, without 
manifeſt riſk of neglecting it, he has, 
never.heleſs, choſen a place of the 
greateſt truſt ; having it always in his 
power to refuſe the ſeals to any mea- 
ſore Which he may think contrary to 
the intereſt of his country. It may 
likewiſe be remembered, that he is at 
the head of a "miniſtry of his own | 
chung, and who, to a man, have 
the greateſt regard for his opinion and 
council. We have likewiſe, as 1 have. |. | 
obſerved above, yet, all the reaſon 1-4 
6 imaginable to believe that he is ill 
the ſame honeſt, ſteady and able pa- 
ttriot we have hitherto always found 
4 bim: : till we. have. ſome more ſolid 
foundation, for a contrary: ſuppoſition, [1 
| et us, for our own reputation, hold our A 
PSs and not give our neighbours juſt 
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reaſon to charge us, not only with ir in- 


»- 


of _— but ! 9 juſtice He be 


| Though Fra 1 FO fed * 
hive” be ſufficient to convince every 
conſiderate man of the glaring incon- 
ſiſtency of thoſe, who ſo baſely tra- 
duce the name of an honeſt, and a 
' worthy perſon; yet as a gigantic 
champion has lately appeared on the 
' other ſide of the queſtion, under the 
name and title of Ax ENQUIRY, Se. 
he may perhaps be affronted if I ſhould 
conclude without taking ſome notice 


af the many marvelous as which 
he hath done, 3 
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-: the ficſt chapter then of Stowe' 
C we read of the exceſſive pre 


pularity and compliancy of a Bacon; 


bis corrupting of judges, and attaching 


im- 
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himſelf 10 0'FAVouRTTE: We are then 


5 conveyed by a very wal tranſition to 


Mr. PuLTNEY, and told that he was 
te great cammoner of his time; Jomething 
Is 3 re Mewiſ ſaid of u favourite; and 
awe are then told that he was made Earl 
of Batb, &c. &c. Some perſon may 
perhaps: alk, to/what all this may tend? 

1 anfwer, was the querift as quick | 
fighted as our hero ſeems to be, he 
would eaſily ſee, that becauſe Lord 
CuaruAu has been as popular as ei- 
iher of thoſe, it muſt neceſſarily 3 

low, that he will ſometime or other be ny 5 
equally mean and contemptible, If 

he cannot yet ſee the neceſſity of this 
concluſion, I cannot help it; it is ne- 
vercheleſs the conclufion Which is 
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We are next told, in order to ſet 


forth his inconſiſtencies with himſelf, 


that he declaimed with great virulence 
againſt Sir Ro;ERT WALPOLE, and 
the PELHAms, and afterwards poured. 
forth the moſt laviſh encomiums on the. 
former, and came to a comprom iſe with 
the latter ; that i is, was in the ſame | 


2 miniſtry with his Grace the Duke of 
NEweAsrLE. Mark, now, the ſo- 


phiſtry of this! Every one will allow. 

rhat a perſon who ſpeaks in a public 
aſſembly, ſuch as our Houſe of Com- 
mons is, muſt ſpeak according as the 
exigency of the times, and affairs 
may require; and it is no hard mat- 
ter for a perſon who has an inclination 
to quibble and prevaricate, to pick out 
of ſuch a perſon” 8 ſpeeches, made at 

| very diſtant times, and on very diffe- 


| rent. 
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rent occaſions, ſuch parts as may, when 


put together, without thoſe circum- 


ſtances of time and occaſion, form a 


ſtrong contradiction to each other: 
as for example ; | becauſe Sir Robert 
Walpole was ſometimes, or even in 
general, the propoſer of iniquitous 


meaſures, will any one tay, that he 
was never the propoſer of a good one? 


or that Mr. PiTT was, in order to 


1 preſerve] his conſiſtency, obliged tocon- 
form to the one, or oppoſe the other ? 
Surely no! and we ſee the uſe which 
this wretched. prevaricator has here 


made of 1 it! 5 


The next inſtance which is brought 


of his inconſiſtency with himſelf, is i 


| his conduct with regard to the latg. 2 


War in Germany. Here, ſays our au- 
thor, before he got into the miniſtry, 


He 


3 
. He ballet again Hanover, t he very * 
name of which be was for expu ngmg out 
of the dictionary; it was called a mill- 
fone about the neck of Great-Britam, 
and fiiled the bane of bis country. But, | 
| ſays he a little further on, having 
obtained his point, that i is, to be abſe> 
lute miniſter, and therefore of - 0 courſe. a”, 
Full liberty to carry on the war upon 
h whatever ſyſtem he pleaſed; and though 
4 neutrality, was ſecured for Hanover, 
yet 4 he entered.into all the predeliftions of 
his ſovereign, broke the neutrality in Ger- 
many, and notwithſtanaing his many fu- 
rious. and energetic declarations againſt 
the continent, the very ſounds of "which 
were tingling in our ears, plungedus deep+ 
er into the German war, than any of 
OE his predeceſſors ; ; ſent. over” more men, 


and more money than any other. miniſter 
ever dared ; and at an expence of abave 


E 8 4 


30 
eighty millions, a America in 


+ per eo 3 


Bere again is anbtlier ſhameful in- 
(face of prevarication with regard to' 
time; but happily the occaſion being 
5 mentioned, 1 flatter myſelf, I ſhall be 
able to ſet this matter in ſuch a 


| light, as to make every well wiſher to 
truth and innocence heartily deſpiſe the 


man (if ſuch he can be called) who 
could ſo wilfully, and ſhamefully pro- 
ſtitute his pen to traduce the | [Ae 


and f — * his e 


* 


£ 1 favs: in the ap ch pages re- 
marked | what a deplotable fituation 
_ theſe nations were in when Mr. Pirr 
was called to the adminiſtration of 
4 19 855 ne It was at this time _ | 


. 5 he 
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be inveighed ſo bitterly againſt 9 
men and money into Germany; and 
was he not then very much in the 
right? will any deny it to be a very 
pernicious meaſure to ſend our gwa. 
forces into- Germany, at the ſame time 
we were obliged to hire others to de 
fend our own coaſts? No, you'll ſay, no 

one diſputes the truth of this; but was 
he right afterwards i in altering his plan, 
and adopting the very ſyſtem he had 
but a a little while before, ſo. vehement- 
ly exclaimed againſt? I anſwer, yes; 
and mY. reaſons for this reply fallow : 


Mr. PiTT was dh Secretary of : 
State ;—lI need not ſay any thing of the 
ſacceſs of his adminiſtration, or of the 
ſudden and ſurpriſing turn in the ſtate 
of the national affairs; they are all very 
well remembered by every one. In- 
Ez -- TR 


a 


ſtead of being threatened with an in- 
vaſion, we were actually the invadors; 


from being in a condition, ſcarcely 10 


be called ating on the defenſive, we 
became the vfznſive Party: our troops 
Os. therefore, no longer of ſervice 
at hoe, it was but prudent t to em- 
ploy them to the belt advantage in the 
A: {onal caule, "It had always. been a 
ruling maxim with the French, that 
they were our maſters in Germany, and 
therefore were always ready to draw 


us into that field. This ſagaciouz mi- 


viſter well knew their foible here ; ; and | 


therefore as ſoon as they could be 


ſpared with ſafety at home, ſent into | 


Germany a ſufficient number, of forces | 


to dra v their attention, and preſwade 
them that we had at length fallen i into. 
their trap. They, ever. eager to em- 

braceſuch an opportunity, employed the | 


whole 


4&3. 


whole of their force and attention. chat 
way; thinking, bycruſhing our little army 
wich a ſuperior force, to draw ſtill more 
and more our thoughts and attention 
that way, to the entire neglect of our 
Colonies, - But, unhappily for them, 
they fell into the very ſnare they had 
thought to have drawn us into. Not 
only their navy was neglected, but 
even their own coaſts left unguarded ; 
ſo that a very inconſiderable number of 
our forces landed, ravaged theircountry, . 
burnt their ſhipping 1 in their harbours, 
and deſtroyed their forts: While our 
continental connections were but a ſe» 
condary conſideration; our principal : 
attention being conſtantly directed to 
the improvement of our navy; whereby 
we had it at all times in our power to 
tranſport what number of forces we 
| had occaſion for to America, But the 


”" F rench, 


/ 
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| French, by paying too much attention 
to'their favourite ſcheme, utterly neg- 
lected the improvement of their navy; 
and when the force which they had at 
firſt employed in that part of the world 
was weakened by continual ſkirmiſhes, 
and the common chance of war, they 
became an eaſy conqueſt to the Britiſh 
_ PWV 


Theſe are 411 "fats, which a are known 


to every one; here are no doubtful aſſer- 
tions, the truth of which depend alone 
on the veracity of the relator; no ca- 
binet councils, pretendedly, divulged, 
Which few can contradict, and which 
: every conſiderate perſon may eaſily know 
to be merely! the ſuppoſitions of a politi- 
cal (cribler, notwithſtanding the ininua- 
tions which. ſome reſtleſs diſappointed HY 
: perlons of rank, whoſe cauſe he may 
be 


( 35 ) 


be writing 1n ſupport of, may give 
nim the liberty to throw out to the con- 
frary. Where then is the inconfiſtency 
or error in Mr. Pit 's conduQt ? But 
to ſuch pitiful ſhifts and ſubterſuges 8 


are his enemies driven, to find ſome 
colour for their infamous aſperſions. 


4 1 
4 


From e he goes 0 on 

to abſolute falſhoods; and declares the 
tax that was laid upon porter, to be 
done at his expreſs in njuncture, though 

| every one knows it to-be propoſed by 
L another hand. He i is next repreſented 
as the ſole inſtrument of bringing a cer= 
tain unpopular nobleman into power; 


though the author acknowledges, that 
" nobleman had before the pofieion of the 
rl ear. Tis ſtrange he ſhould then 
need Mr. PiTT's intereſt to bring him 
into power. we T: am weary of Fdrudg- 


ing 
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ſientations, falſhoods, and the moſt il- 
liberal reflections. : 1 ſhall therefore 


SS - + >» 


omit what follows, 4 till we come' to ; 
what he calls the laft negociation 3 ; and 


from which the whole tenor and deſign 
of this * will appear: 


Te re, the here & the piece pee | 
iy appears to be ee 1; ; and the 
whole miſtake in politics ſeems to be 
Mr. Pirr* s being applied to before his 


Loy, and his as 5g reſsly refuſing to 
admit ſome of his L. p s friends into 
tze miniſtry on the ſame footing with 
_ himſelf, or in preference to ſome 
of the late miniſtry, of whoſe abilities 


and integrity Mr. Pl Was thorough- 
ly convinced. In plain Engl iſh, there 
muſt be a total remoye, right or wrong, 
be thoſe who are in worthy or unwor- 


n 

thy; the moſt illiberal reflections are 
here again dealt about amongſt the new 
miniſtry with unbounded liberality ; 
after which follows a long hiſtorical 
account of Cardinal MAZARINE, taken 
from a French author. But 1 would 
not be thought to inſinuate that this in- 
 fignificant tranſcript, ſo entirely foreign 
to the ſubject, was' introduced by his 
1— p: no, no; I am charitable 
enough to believe that ĩt was tacked to 
by the bookſeller, to make ſix- penny- 
worth more of his pamphlet. Then 
. follow twenty pages of t the moſt ſtu- 
pid panygeric on his p, and 
ſcurrilous abuſe of Lord CuaTrwam 
and his friends, that ever was tacke: 
together in one publication; but WE 
ther by the one or the other, canuot 
pretend to ſay ; but if they are really 
n Ann of the latter, he has der. 


z 
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vouredto make his L—pample amends = 
for beſtowing on him the honour of 
being his publiſher. His L- p is 
here repreſented as the ſole inſtrument 
and ſupport of all the late commoner's 
great popularity ; it was upon his 
ſhoulders that he ſtood firm amidſt the 
| tide of popular applauſe ! it was his 
wiſdom and deep penetration that ſaved 
him in numberleſs hair-breadth ſcapes 
from ſplitting on the rocks of pub- 
lic contempt ! his ſteady adherence 


to the true intereſts of his country, 


that kept him from ſwerving from, his 
integrity l- — In ſhort, it was his 
1— =p 50 did every thing that 
has been done, and ſtill ſat down tame- 
ly, and let the great commoner run 
away with the whole of the public | 
applauſe! What wonderful conde- 
- anon! What paſſive obedience was 
here! 
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. 
here! It is really very ſurpriſing how 
his L—p's honour came to be fo very 
touchy now ! But in all this wonder- 
ful Enquiry we meet not with one 
word of his L——p's afterwards offers 
ing to accept a place in the new mini- 
ſtry, and of his being told he was then 
too late in his application. © I ſuppoſe 
owing to the Enquir y being at an end 
dee we come to that Jour: 


* 8 1 ſhould . now. have 905 
through this heap of dirt and defama- 
tion, without meeting with any thing 
deſerving a remark : But indignation 
will not ſuffer. me to paſs over in ſilence 
the following. wilful and abominable 
miſrepreſentation of facts. I ſhall tranſ- 
cribe the paragraph which contains it. 
4 I cannot (fays he) conclude with- 
«ont the warmeſt thanks, I think 1 

1 2ͤ wm 


( 49 » ; 
* men fay 1 in the name of every Eng- 
Poon ic en. of the com- 
* mon- council of the city of London; 
« Who, when repeated a ttempts were 
« made to ſurpriſe them into an ad- 
« dreſs, upon an appointment of men, 
< and an adoption of meaſures (what 
* meaſures? j equally obnoxious and in- 
*« jurious to the nation, refuſed with a 
ce firmneſs that does the greateſt honour - 
« to their public ſpirit; and told the 
«« perſon applying, that the commoner, 
| « &c.” Would not any perſon now, on 
reading the above paragraph, naturally 
imagine that not only an application, 
but applications had been made to the 
common council of the city of London 
for fach an addrefs; and that the reply 
there ſpecified was made by that reſpec- 


able as. Be it aer then, fu | 
Fo *E 1 liuch 


( 4¹ ; ) 
ſuch application was never made to the | 
common- council; and that the _— 
n * is as Wien 20 


1 10 b BO 0 informed 
of the change in the miniſtry, went 
to Guildball, where the common-coun- 
cil were then fitting, and de ſired to 
ſpeak with Mr. Fa; ; and then im- 
parted to him the above circumſtance, 
viz. that Mr. P:TrT was made lord 
Privy Seal and Earl of CnATHAM, 
&. Mr. F—=xn chen aſked Mr. 
D. if he came as from himſelf, 
or from Mr. Pirr; and was anſwered 
that he came entirely of his own accord. 
Becauſe replied the former, if it had 
been otherwife, you might have told 
him, &c. and then made uſe of ſome 
ſuch words as the author has there in- 


troduced. This is the whole of the 
: affair, 


1 42 ) 

affair, nor was any other application 
made. Comments upon ſuch bare- 
faced miſrepreſentations of matters of, 
fact are needleſs; let therefore the 


impartial public judge v what credit ean 
be given to the bare aſſertions of ſuch 


a writer. It may not however be un- 
neceſſary. to obſerve how artfully he 
makes uſe of the names of Mr. 
D- nnd Mr. F. n, to 
give an apparent confirmation to what 
he has juſt been advancing zafter which 
he falls into his old ſtrain, as if what | 


paſt between. thoſe Gentlemen had been 
while the queſtion was debating before. 


the members of that court. 


1: ws © theſe 3 2 e ob- 
ſerve, that I have confined myſelf ſole- 
ly o the argumentative part of this 
* 


(4) 


Herculean adverſary : I have taken no 
notice of the glaring abſurdities in hit 
ſenſe and language, which abound 


throughout the whole piece; an in- 
ſtance or two, however, may not be 


amiſs to confirm my aſſertion. I ſhould 
be very glad to ſee this important au- 


thor, make ſenſe of his pitiful pun 


upon Enoch's tranſlation; or point ot 
the wit of Mr. F—-z's ſpirited reply, 
as he is pleaſed to call it; and which 
he would willingly palm upon the 
members of the Common Council of 
the city of London, on page 69 and 70. 
But above all, I cannot paſs over his 
=; poetical epilogue, as I ſuppoſe he would 
gall it; I muſt be 0 the reader 8 pardon 
for 
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for laying before him a few lines of 
that nn performance. 


Mark the Git and energy of this line! 
4 [y earn ried, WILLIAM 


Pirr's no mor 

Or the beautiful EE of this, 
"6 And PiTT and TEMPLE are no 
more the ſame.” 
. © Thy heartyet whiſpers, Peer, ebou 
art abas'd.” 

How beautifully 8 are "Rt 
three laſt words of the idea they are 
meant to e ? They are Shae in- 


deed! 


Again, 
5 ce In STEPHEN' 8 chapel; there en 


£52: 


hadſt no peer.” 


Elegant truly 
| > Un- 


74 
"1 


1 « Undlagg' hoy one, th! incumber 


1 ſlave of two.” to Re 
hs 
Sede: beautifil Lantithe indeed! = 
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But atv lt the PS and Dir If 

| - fix* laſt” lines exceed even Homer 

" hini{elf, and muſt be acknowledged 
0 be iimitable, 1 4 
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& & ſhould 2 tighty ipretoniible 
were I to paſs over in ſilence the many | 
| . unmannerly inſults offered to M 3 of > 
Itſelf in this ſcurrilous publication. 
For in What other light can the em- i 
phatical expreſſion of Favourite, which 
frequently occurs, three or four times 
on a page, be taken? It can convey no 
idea of a crime in the perſon Javaured, 
and therefore can be no reflection on 


" his ch araQter, The crime, Ee 4 
9 or 


* 
2 
1 
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favoured 3 Is very undeſervitg, | 


; that this pamphlet i is ſuch, as to make 


. very conſpicuous i in ſeveral parts 'of . 


(0845 . 
or er idea you mays 1 to 


& 0»®- 


| convey by it, muſt fall upon the a- 
vourer, as expreſſing | a partial regard © 


fora perſon, - which in himſelt he has Pp 


no right to do, or of which the y-_ . 


> 1 
By 


Upon the whole; we > mai ach ſay, 


every well-wiſher to his country. glad 
that the perſonage whoſe hand! is ſo 


is not in the preſent miniſtry. 4 The 
effects of his reſtleſs, turbulent diſpo- 


fition, has already been but too much 
felt by Great Britain for ſome years paſt ; 


and the many illiberal reflections with 


| vhch this Enquiry,asit iscalled, abounds, 0 
| manifeſtly, convince us that the ſame ſpirit | 


Kill remains, Had this account been 
| | delivered 


, * & * 


= 4 5 
4 with temper, and the many 


ſcurrilous invectives which are inter- 


ſperſed throughout the whole perfor- 


mance left out; but more eſpecially ; 
thoſe tack'd to the end of it, and 


_ hitched into a few wretched rhimes, 
180 whole might have been comprized 
in a few Pages, and perhaps have then 
done the-execution intended by it: but 


alas l the ſerpent, by darting its ſting 


with too much fury, unfortunately 
wounds itſelf, and muſt inevitably die 
of its own venom, 
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